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ers and art students they are injuring America." It is on the plea of inter- 
fering with art education that the American Free Art League will ask the 
present Congress to remove the duty. 

A bill was introduced in Congress three years ago by Representative 
Levering of Massachusetts, and favored by many artists and art societies, 
providing that works of art created fifty years before the date of importation 
should be admitted free. The bill was pigeon-holed, it is said, by the in- 
fluence of Western congressmen, who evidently mistook art for a luxur}^ 
belonging in the classification of diamonds, sables, laces, etc. It is now 
beHeved that a change of opinion has been achieved through the dissem- 
ination of art knowledge by federated clubs and the Hke, and that a new 
bill stands a chance of better treatment. It is certainly to be hoped, as I 
said in the Galveston News, that the Texas Federation of Women's Clubs 
will remove this state from the doubtful column, and through its art com- 
mittee defend the culture and inteUigence of Texas people, by promptly 
sending our own representatives and senators the indorsement of three 
thousand club women of Texas for the bill proposed by the American 
Free Art League. It is also to be hoped that similar organizations in 
other states will do likewise. Pauline Periwinkle. 
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ART 

The present duty on art objects, amongst its other disastrous effects, 
helps to put off the time when American students of painting and sculpture 
and the applied arts can most advantageously carry on all their studies in 
their own country. It is in part responsible for the large number of young 
persons who, after learning to draw and paint in the schools here, find it 
best to complete their education in European cities, where examples of the 
world's best art are most abundant. • 

What more than anything else creates an art atmosphere in a commu-' 
nity is having art there. That is why our best students, those, for example, 
who are awarded scholarships in our Museum school are sent abroad to 
continue their professional training. They go to Madrid, there to study, 
not only in the Prado but in private collections, the canvases of the great 
masters of painting; to Florence, replete with public and semi-pubUc gather- 
ings from the richest era of art production the world has known ; to Italy, 
France, Holland, Germany — all countries in which every possible facility 
is extended to American students to become acquainted with the best that 
has been thought and executed in the fine arts. 

Just because we have not yet accumulated in this country a sufficient 
number of the best things, these traveling fellowships are very necessary to 
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the success of an art school. The actual training in drawing and painting 
which the prospective artist gets under such men as Tarbell, Benson and 
Hale, painters, or Bela L. Pratt, sculptor — to mention those with whose 
teaching I am most famiHar — is absolutely competent. Probably no- 
where in the world can the elements of the profession be better learned than 
here. But European art comes as a natural supplement to home education. 
Students in our American cities already profit more than most people 




HAPPY DAYS 

By Elizabeth Nourse 

have any idea by the private collections that are being gathered amongst us 
in spite of the restraining influence of the tariff. There are, in fact, ven' 
few notable pictures owned privately in America that are not, from time to 
time, at the disposal of students for study. The contents of the galleries 
of such owners as Mr. Freer and Mr. Scripps of Detroit, Mr. Walters of 
Baltimore, Mr. Howard Mansfield of New York, Mrs. Sears and Mrs. Gard- 
ner of Boston, Mrs. Potter Palmer of Chicago, and scores of others, have 
time and again been thrown open to the public through loan exhibitions. 
A recent interesting example is the large group of works belonging to Mrs. 
J. Montgomery Sears of Boston, which has been loaned for an indefinite 
period to the Museum of Fine Arts, and which now gives the hundreds of 
art students in the city an opportunity for first-hand study of important can- 
vases. Again, the collections in Fenway Court, the ItaHan palace of Mrs. 
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John L. Gardner, are still thrown open on certain days to the public — 
which includes, of course, students of art — despite the fact that Mrs. Gard- 
ner, in order to be free of government regulation, has paid a duty of nearly 
$200,000. Other similar and equally beneficial instances might be cited. 
Many of these owners of art treasures have, furthermore, on almost 
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countless occasions, generously granted special advantages to students who 
wished to copy or make other studies in their galleries. Then, too, it is to 
be remembered, as the late Senator Hoar once said, that a great majority 
of the works of art which are imported by private individuals eventually 
come into possession of pubHc museums. Of 139 paintings by European 
artists to which our students have daily access in the galleries of the Boston 
Museum, 113 have paid duties to the United States government. 

In still another way the tariff is very disadvantageous to American 
students. It endangers their opportunities in Europe. Other countries 
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open freely to our young people — as to those, for example, who go abroad 
on travehng scholarships — privileges in their schools. Foreigners are ad- 
mitted on equal terms with the native born. There they receive every pos- 
sible courtesy. In return we impose a tariff which, on many ocasions, has 
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exceedingly irritated foreign authorities and threatened the withdrawal of 
privileges, much to the detriment of our students who yearly go abroad. 
The question, as it seems to me, has also an industrial bearing which 
is not always appreciated. Our art schools turn out, not simply painters 
and sculptors, but designers as well, who take whatever taste and skill 
they have acquired into various manufacturing enterprises. The collec- 
tions of objects of appHed art in American museums help greatly to attract 
students to such classes as those directed by Howard Walker at our Museum 
school. This is a great textiles center, for instance, and the texiles in the 
Museum, loaned for the most part by private collectors who have paid 
high duties on them, offer every incentive to young designers to aim at, and. 
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if possible, surpass the best 
workmanship of the past. A 
canvas which was taken some 
time ago among professional 
designers of this city proved 
that every one acknowledged 
his bread and butter indebt- 
edness to the Museum. And 
what is true here is true 
throughout the United States. 
We talk of applying art to 
our industries — as we must 
do to keep at the head of the 
industrial procession — and 
then we bar out a lot of the 
good art which would have 
the effect of stimulating our 
designers to produce finer 
things. 

An especial appeal should 
be made, it seems to me, to 
former pupils of art schools in 
this country to support this 
movement. They must num- 
ber a great many interested 
persons, for such institutions 
as the one connected with 
the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston, the Art Students 
League and Academy of 
Design in New York, the 
Chicago Institute, the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, the school at the St. Louis Museum, the Corcoran School at 
Washington, and a great many others have been sending forth their pupils 
for many years. Probably the majority are not professional painters and 
sculptors, for many find their place in industrial pursuits, and many of the 
women are married; but all of them certainly retain a similar loyalty to their 
art schools to that which is found among college graduates. This body of 
art-school alumni and alumnae scattered all over the country we are count- 
ing upon as a powerful clement in this campaign for the art education in 
Congress. Thomas Allen. 
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